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THE ORIGIN OF MIND. 

WE must distinguish between two kinds of facts; viz., given 
facts or data, and deduced facts or inferences. With re- 
gard to the facts of soul-life we recognise that the former class, that 
of given facts, necessarily consists of states of con- Given facts and de- 
sciousness only ; they are feelings of any description, duced facts, 
varying greatly in their nature. They are different in the rhythmical 
forms of their vibrations, in their intensity, and in their distinct- 
ness. The latter class, that of inferences, is deduced from the 
former, and serves no other purpose than that of explanation. This 
class is mostly representative of external facts, and knowledge of 
external facts exists only in so far as external facts are represented 
in deduced facts. What a thinking being would call external facts 
is nothing but the contents of certain deduced facts. 

Deduced facts, and among them the conception of external facts 
(wherever they exist), have been produced by the effort of account- 
ing for given facts — viz., the elementary data of consciousness and 
their relations. Deduced facts are the interpretation of given facts. 
They are, so to say, conjectures concerning their causes as well as 
their interconnections. 

The organised totality of deduced facts, as it is developed in 
feeling substance, is called mind. Feelings are the 

... ..,_ i-i- i •, Definition of mind. 

condition of mind, from teehngs alone mind can 
grow. But there is a difference between feelings and mind. Feelings 
develop into mind, they grow to be mind by being interpreted, by 
becoming representative. Representative feelings are mind. Ac- 
cordingly, we characterise mind as the representativeness of feelings. 
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Although deduced facts are an interpretation of given facts, 
this "interpretation" is not expressly designed. 

The growth of mind . . . 

These inferences from given tacts are not invented 
with a premeditated purpose ; they are not constructed with fore- 
sight or intention. Deduced facts grow naturally and spontan- 
eously from given facts, which are the elements of sense-activity. 
There is not an agent that oversees their fabrication ; there is not 
a devising "subject" that surmises the existence of external facts 
and thus matures their conception into deduced facts. Deduced 
facts are rather the natural product of a certain group of given facts. 
Deduced facts issue from a co-operation of a number of feelings. 
They are the result of an organisation of certain repeated sense- 
impressions which produce a disposition not only to receive sense- 
impressions of the same kind, but also to react upon them in a cer- 
tain way. Mind is not the factor that organised the given facts 
of mere sense-impressions so that they became representations. 
There was no mind as long as feelings remained unorganised. 
Feelings acquire meaning ; and as soon as they have acquired 
meaning they are what we call "deduced facts," representations 
— especially representations of external facts. Deduced facts are 
the elements of mind ; and mind is not their root, but their fruit. 

The whole domain of mind-activity (i. e., of the representative- 
Subjective and ob- ness of feelings) is called subjective ; while the total- 
jective existence. ] t y f a |j f ac t s that are represented in the mind is 
called objective. Subjective existence consists of feelings and of 
states of consciousness ; objective existence is represented as things 
that are in motion. Motion and feeling are quite different things, 
yet in spite of their radical difference experience teaches us that both 
spheres are intimately interwoven. Subjective existence constantly 
draws upon objective existence. Not only do states of conscious- 
ness exist as they are by virtue merely of the objects represented, 
but also that group of facts called our body, the action of which 
appears in a constant connection with and as a condition of our 
consciousness, is kept in running order only through a constant 
renewal of its waste products out of the resources of objective ex- 
istence. 
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We distinguish between our body and external facts ; but the 
boundary between both provinces is not distinct. There is con- 
stantly an exchange of substance taking place, proving that our body 
is in kind not different from the substance of which external facts 
consist. It must be regarded as a group of the same kind as ex- 
ternal facts, existing in a constant interaction with and among the 
external facts. In other words, the body of the thinking subject 
is an object in the objective world. 

Concerning the subjective sphere of existence we recognise that 
consciousness does not act uninterruptedly; there are The origin of feei- 
moments when consciousness is lost. If they are nor- ng from the ele " 

merits of subjec- 

mal, we call them sleep ; if they are abnormal, swoons tive existence. 
or trances. Former conscious states can be revived ; they form a 
chain of memories which is very limited in comparison with the ex- 
tension of the objective world. There is a time in the past beyond 
which our memory does not reach. Moreover we have reason 
to believe, that there will be a time when the chain of conscious 
states will be broken forever. This consummation is called death. 
In short the subjective world is transient ; it grows by degrees ; its 
existence is very precarious ; it flickers like a candle in the wind 
and will disappear again. The objective world however is eternal, 
it is indestructible. Experience teaches that it constantly undergoes 
changes, but that in its totality it is imperishable. 

The objective world is in a certain sense a part of the subject. 
In another sense, we must say that the subject is a „ ,. 

J J Feeling with the 

part of the objective world. Indeed these two sen- help of memory 
tences represent the same truth, only viewed from two aci ' lures mea " ln s 
standpoints. The subjective world being transient and the objec- 
tive world being eternal, the question presents itself, "How does the 
subject originate in or among the objects of the objective world ? " 
The problem is complicated and we must approach it step by 
step. First, we are inevitably driven to the conclusion, that the 
subjective world of feelings forms an inseparable whole together 
with a special combination of certain facts of the objective world, 
namely our body. It originates with this combination, and disap- 
pears as soon as that combination breaks to pieces. And, secondly. 
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we must assume that the conditions for building up such material 
dispositions as have the power of developing the subjectivity of 
consciousness are an intrinsic quality of the objective world. Sub- 
jectivity cannot originate out of nothing ; it must be conceived as the 
product of a co-operation of certain elements which are present in 
the objective world. In other words, the elements of the subjective 
world are features that we must suppose to be inseparably united 
with the elements of the objective world, which are represented 
in our mind as motions. This leads to the conclusion that feeling 
has to be considered not as a simple but as a complex phenom- 
enon. Feelings originate through a combination of elements of 
feeling ; and the presence of the elements of feeling must be sup- 
posed to be an intrinsic property of the objective world.* The 
objective elements, the action of which is accompanied with the ele- 
ments of feeling, arrange themselves, we suppose, into such com- 
binations as display actual feelings, in exact agreement with the 
laws of molar and molecular mechanics. This, we must assume, 
takes place with the same spontaneity as, for instance, an acid and 
a base combine into a salt. To use another example, it takes place 
with the same necessity as, under special conditions, a certain 
amount of molar motion is transformed into the molecular motion 
of ether-waves, called electricity. Motions are not transformed into 
feelings, but certain motions (all being separately accompanied with 
elements of feeling), when co-operating in a special form, are ac- 
companied in that form with actual feelings. 

There is a certain class of philosophers who look upon feeling 
Neither feeling nor as an incidental effect, as a fortuitous by-play of the 

mind can be con- 
sidered as in- interacting elements of matter. This conception has 

cidental phenom- . .. ,. ... _ , 

ena , little if anything in its favor. On the contrary, if 

the elements of feeling are throughout inseparably connected with 
the elements of objective existence, it must appear natural that 
wherever the conditions fitted for organised life appear, irritable 
substance will originate. We may fairly assume that feeling will 



* For further details see the author's article Feeling and Motion ; published 
first in The Open Court, Nos. 153 and 154. 
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arise on the cooled surface of a planet with the same necessity as, 
for instance, a collision between non-luminous celestial bodies will 
cause them to blaze forth in the brilliant light of a nebula con- 
taining all the elements for the production in the course of ages 
of a planetary system. 

Wherever a combination of substances originates that displays 
the quality of feeling, it will form a basis for given facts of soul-life. 
Feeling substance having been exposed to a special stimulus, or 
having performed a certain function, has thereby undergone a re- 
arrangement in its molecular parts. The structure has suffered a 
change in its configuration, the form of which is preserved in the 
general flux of matter, and there is thus produced in the feeling 
substance a disposition to respond more quickly to impressions of 
the same kind. The feeling accompanying a subsequent impression 
of the same nature is coincidently felt to be a revival of a former feel- 
ing, similar or the same in kind. In other words, feeling substance, 
preserving the forms of its functions, is possessed with memory.* The 
preservation of form in a function which is accompanied with feel- 
ing makes it possible that the feeling accompanying a special form 
of function will become a mark of signification. By being felt to 
be the same in kind as a former feeling it will come to denote a cer- 
tain condition of feeling tissues. A feeling that is felt to be the same 
as or similar in kind to a former feeling, the revival or memory of ' 
which it causes, is in this way endowed with meaning ; by which 
we understand the awareness of the congruence or similarity of two 
or several feelings. Thus in the lapse of time, by constantly re- 
newed experience, one special feeling, whenever repeated, will nat- 
urally become the indicator showing the presence of certain ex- 
ternal facts that cause it. An isolated feeling is naturally meaning- 
less ; yet through a preservation of form, viz., through memory, it 
is by repetition necessarily changed into a symbol of representative 
value. 



* Memory is no mysterious power ; it is the preservation of form in feeling 
organisms. See Ewald Hering's treatise on Memory, English translation in Nos. 6 
and 7 of The Open Coin-/. Compare also the author's article Soul-life and tin- 
Presentation of Form, in No. 143 of The Open Court. 
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Feelings, accordingly, in the course of time, necessarily acquire 
meaning ; the}' naturally and spontaneously develop mind. They 
can as little avoid co-ordinating into a mental organism, as water 
at a low temperature can escape congealing into ice ; or as a seed can 
keep from sprouting when it is exposed, with sufficient moisture, to 
the light. Mind, accordingly, is the necessary outcome of a com- 
bination of feelings. It is as necessary an effect of special causes, -as, 
for example, a triangle is the product of a combination of three 
lines. The first step in the organisation of feeling, which will 
throughout remain the determining feature of its development, is 
the fact that with the help of memory the different sets of feeling 
acquire meaning, and in this way the mere feelings are transformed 
from given facts into deduced facts. 

The nature of given facts is subjectivity, while the character of 
Subjectivity and ob- inferred facts is objectivity. The latter having grown 
jectivity. ou ( f (-^g former will nevertheless, so far as they are 

states of consciousness, always remain subjective ; yet they contain 
representations of that which is delineated by certain given facts. 
Thus they contain an element which stamps upon them the nature 
of objectivity. They represent objects, the existence of which the 
feeling subject cannot help assuming, because this is the simplest 
way of indicating certain changes that are not caused within the 
realm of its own subjectivity. 

Objectivity, accordingly, does not mean absolute objectivity. 
Objectivity means subjective states, i. e, given facts or feelings rep- 
resentative of outside facts, i. e., of facts that are not subjective, 
but objective. 

The sense-impression of a white rectangle covered with little 
The projection of black characters is a given fact ; yet the aspect of a 
objective facts. sheet of paper is an inferred fact. The former is a sub- 
jective state within ; the latter is the representation of an objective 
thing without. The process of representing is a function of the sub- 
ject, but the fact represented is projected as it were into the ob- 
jective world, where experience has taught us to expect it. And the 
practice of projection grows so naturally by inherited adaptation and 
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repeated experience that the thing represented appears to us to be 
external. We no longer feel a sensation as a state of consciousness 
but conceive it as an independent reality. 

The practice of projecting subjective sensations into the outside 
world is not an act of careless inference, but the in- projection, an econ- 
evitable result of a natural law. This natural law is that ° m y o£ Iabor - 
of the ' ' economy of labor. " When a blind man has undergone a suc- 
cessful operation, he will first have the consciousness of vague color- 
sensations taking place in his eye. Experience will teach him 
the meaning of these color-sensations and his motions will inform 
him where to find the corresponding outside facts. His conscious- 
ness will more and more be concentrated upon the meaning of the 
sensations. The less difficulty he has in arriving at their proper in- 
terpretation, the more unconscious his sense-activity will become and 
at length consciousness will be habitually attached to the result of 
the sensation alone, i. e., to its interpretation. 

In the same way, every one who learns to play an instrument 
will first feel that part only which his hand touches. By and by, 
however, he will acquire a consciousness of the effects produced by 
the slightest touch. Constant practice forms in the brain of an ex- 
pert certain living structures which are correspondent to the action of 
the instrument and represent it with great accuracy. Whenever 
these structures are stimulated, the action of the instrument is felt 
to take place. In this way consciousness is projected into the work 
performed by the instrument. The touch of the hand has become 
purely automatic, and the operator now feels the full effects of his 
manipulation although he is not in direct contact with all the parts 
of his instrument. The instrument becomes as if alive under his 
treatment, he feels it as a part of himself ; for its action stands en 
rapport with his brain-activity. 

* * 

States of consciousness, collectively considered, have been 

termed "subject," and we have also employed the The subject-super- 

, , • , , f stition and agnos- 

phrase "subjective world. But we must not forget ticism. 

the fact, that the adoption of the name "subject" is based upon a 

misconception. Subject means " that which underlies," and the 
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subject was supposed to be that something which formed the basis of 
all the states of consciousness present in any one special case — in you 
or in me, or in any person like you and me. The subject was con- 
sidered as a being that was in possession of sense-impressions, of 
feelings, of thoughts, of intentions, etc. ; and the existence of this 
subject was proved by Descartes's famous syllogism Cogito ergo sum. 
The subject was supposed to produce the states of consciousness, 
while in fact (as we have explained above) it is exactly the opposite. 
Feelings change into mind, they produce the subject which thinks. 
The subject is nothing underlying but rather overlying. It is the 
growth out of and upon feelings. It is the sum of many feelings in 
a state of organisation. 

The fallacy of Descartes's dictum has been pointed out by 
Kant. The existence of states of consciousness, or the fact cogito, 
does not prove the existence of something that underlies the states 
of consciousness. It simply proves the existence of feelings 
and thoughts. There are certain sense-impressions, there are per- 
ceptions, there are ideas. Ideas develop from perceptions, and 
perceptions develop from sense-impressions. States of conscious- 
ness are nothing but the awareness or the feeling that is connected 
with certain perceptions and ideas. 

Descartes's subjectivism is a transitory phase leading from the 
authoritative objectivism of the middle ages to the critical objec- 
tivism of modern times. The authoritative philosophy of the 
Schoolmen yielded to the arbitrary philosophy of metaphysical sub- 
jectivity, commencing as a matter of principle with doubt, instead 
of commencing with positive data, and establishing anarchy through 
lack of any objective method of arriving at truth. The reaction 
against the arbitrary authority of scholasticism was indispens- 
able to further progress. But we must not rest satisfied with its 
negative result. We cannot commence a business without capital 
and without making a start. So we cannot begin philosophy with 
nothing. Knowledge is not possible without positive facts to serve 
as a basis to stand upon. 

The negative features of Descartes's philosophy naturally found 
their ultimate completion in agnosticism. The assumption of the 
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existence of a subject led to the doctrine, that this subject is un- 
knowable. Moreover, the assumption of something that underlies the 
acts of thought leads to the assumption of something that underlies 
objective existence, and thus it begets the theory of things in them- 
selves. This theory involves us in innumerable contradictions. and 
thus it ends ultimately in the proposition that things in themselves 
are unknowable. 

There are few who know the historical meaning of agnosticism ; 
but those who can survey philosophical thought in its evolution, its 
growth, and decay, know that agnosticism means failure in philos- 
ophy. The word is a foreign-sounding name for "knownothingism,' 
denoting a half-concealed confession of bankruptcy. The philos- 
ophy of the future, in order to escape from the fatal consequences- 
of agnosticism, has to discard the subject-superstition inherited from 
Descartes. Descartes was a great thinker, a star of first magni- 
tude in the realm of thought, but it is time that, without returning 
to the authoritative philosophy of the Schoolmen, we should free 
ourselves from the errors of his one-sided subjectivism. 

Let us not forget, that all subjective states contain an objective 
element. Objectivity is no chimera, and we are very well enabled 
to establish the truth or untruth of objective facts. The philosophy 
of the future, accordingly, will be a philosophy of facts, it will be 
positivism ; and in so far as a unitary systematisation of facts is the 
aim and ideal of all science, it will be Monism. 

From the standpoint of positivism, the subject, in the old sense, 
does not exist, and things in themselves do not exist either. Their 
existence is an unwarranted assumption, a superstition of philos- 
ophy, and we can retain the word subject only on the condition of a 
complete change of its meaning. The word subject, accordingly, 
(which has acquired a place in philosophical language and is for 
several purposes quite an appropriate expression,) must be cor- 
rected so as to mean, not an underlying substratum, nor an agent 
which does the thinking, but simply a collective term designating 
a certain group of sense-impressions, perceptions, ideas, and voli- 
tions. These sense-impressions, perceptions, ideas, and volitions, 
which form, simultaneously as well as successively, the elements of 
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soul-life, carrying consciousness upon the waves of many subcon- 
scious states, make up the reality of the subject ; they are the facts 
of its existence, and it is the states of consciousness only, not an 
underlying something, the existence of which is beyond all doubt. 
They form the basis of all knowledge. 

* 

We must bear in mind that states of feeling are not empty 
The objective eie- feelings, but always feelings of a certain kind. There 

ment in subject- . . 

ive states. ls no consciousness pure and simple, but only con- 

sciousness of a certain state. Let us suppose, for instance, the 
consciousness of a certain pressure. What is it but a feeling of 
being pressed in a certain direction and with a certain intensity ? 
If a certain pressure is resisted, the feeling indicates a state of 
active reaction against pressure, and experience teaches by com- 
parison with other pressures how much counterpressure is necessary 
to resist or overcome it. 

Among the states of consciousness there are accordingly some 
that represent an awareness of receiving impressions, and there are 
others of making impressions. There are some feelings of a passive 
nature, which are felt to be produced by impacts from a something 
that is not the subject, and there are other feelings of an active 
nature, which are felt to produce effects on something that is not the 
subject. This something that is not the subject is called "object." 
It is represented as lying outside the subject, although the latter 
stands in a close and inseparable relation to the object, which, so 
far as this relation is considered, forms a part of the subject. A 
given subjective state possesses a definite form ; it exists as it is 
on account of the object only ; for its form has been produced by its 
relation to the object, and it represents this relation. The object, 
therefore, is no unimportant part of, and indeed is an essential 
element in, the constitution of the subjective state. 

Idealist philosophers are apt to say that the subject alone is 
ah data are states known to us, while the existence of the object must 

of subject-object- . .... 

ness forever remain a vague hypothesis. lhis, however, 

is incorrect. It involves an unjustifiable deprecation of the object- 
ive element in the given facts of conscious states, and is based on 
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a misconception of the entire state of things. The data of knowl- 
edge are not mere subjective states, they are relations between sub- 
ject and object. Neither the subject is given, nor the object ; but 
an interaction between subject and object. From this interaction 
we derive by a very complicated process of abstraction both con- 
cepts, the subject as well as the object. It is true that the sub- 
jective world of feelings and of representative feeling is very dif- 
ferent from the objective world of things. Nevertheless they are 
one. The subject together with all objects forms one inseparable 
whole of subject-object-ness. 

Every special object, accordingly, must be conceived as a part 
of this inseparable whole — of the All ; it is a certain set of facts, 
represented in a certain group of experiences, and is to be described 
as that something which in a special way affects the subject and can 
again in a special way be reacted upon by the subject. 

Here we have the clue for the proper meaning of objec- 
tivity. What is a piece of lead but something that idealism and reai- 
at a definite distance from the centre of the earth ism - 
exerts a certain pressure proportionate to its mass ; that is seen 
to become liquid at a certain temperature; etc., etc.? If it is 
treated in a particular way, it will be observed to suffer certain 
changes. What lead is has been established by experience ; i. e. , 
by systematic observation through sense-impressions. 

From this standpoint the differences between the schools of 
idealism and realism appear as antiquated. The questions whether 
matter is real, whether objects exist, and whether there is any 
reality at all, have lost their meaning. That which produces effects 
upon the subject and against which the subject does or can react, 
is called object. The sense-effects produced by the object upon 
the subject, and also the reactions of the subject upon the object, 
are realities ; and every name of a special object signifies a certain 
group of such effects and their respective reactions. Thus, for in- 
stance, the word lead comprises a certain set of experiences that 
have always been found combined with certain whitish objects. 

Some philosophers have denied not only the existence of ob- 
jects, but also the reality of space. What is space but a certain 
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group of experiences ? The conception of space originates by mov- 
ing and by being moved about. The conception of space is the 
consciousness that by moving, or by being moved, 

Space and Reality. , f . . , ... 

a change is effected ; that is, a certain object serving 
as a point of reference is either approached or left at a greater dis- 
tance. The acts of approach or withdrawal are as much realities as 
are any other acts of the subject. Discussions concerning the reality 
of space accordingly become mere verbal quibbles as soon as we 
understand by space the condition common to all motion-expe- 
riences. 

* * 

The mental state in which through contact with external facts 
Perception and con- one or several of the senses are affected so as to 

cepts. produce a direct awareness of their presence, is 

called perception. The effects of external facts upon the sense of 
touch appear as different forms of resistance. To the other senses 
they appear as odors, tastes, sounds, and images. All these sensa- 
tions are so many subjective methods of representing certain ob- 
jective processes. Perceptions represent immediate reality because 
the objects perceived, i. e., the objects represented by an image in 
the eye, a taste on the tongue, etc., are in an immediate contact 
with our senses. The feeling subject is directly- conscious of their 
existence b}' their present effects. They are our Anschauung, i. e., 
the living presence of objective reality. 

Besides this living presence of objective reality, of which our 
immediate surroundings consist, — besides our Anschauung — , man is 
in possession of more general representations, which comprise all 
the memories of a certain class of percepts. We call them con- 
cepts. Man alone through the mechanism of word-symbols has been 
able to form concepts. Abstract reasoning as well as scientific 
thought will grow with the assistance of concepts in the course of a 
higher development. 

The higher we rise in the evolution of representative feelings, 
Hallucinations and i- e -> m tne development of mind, the more numerous 

errors are the opportunities for going astray. A scientific hy- 

pothesis, if erroneous, is more sweeping in its fallacies than a single 
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hallucination, which is a misinterpretation merely of certain feel- 
ings. The subjective part of an hallucination, namely the feeling 
itself, is real ; but the objective part, the representative element of 
the feeling, is not real ; that which it is supposed to mean, does not 
exist. The interpretation of the feeling is erroneous in a halluci- 
nation. 

Hallucinations are possible, and in the more abstract domains 
of mental activity errors are possible also ; and will be ever more 
frequent. Nevertheless the reality of outside facts in the sense 
stated above can as little be doubted as the reality of immediate 
perception ; and all the facts established by science, if they are but 
true, are as much realities as is the resistance of the table to the 
pressure of my hand or the perception of the sheet of paper by my 
eye. 

Facts established by science are those observations which are 
made with all the necessary exactness as well as inferential facts, if 
completeness from certain groups of experiences, true - are reaI - 
and formulated with precision. The theory of atoms, for instance, 
is true in so far as all elements combine in certain proportions, 
which shows that the ultimate particles of which the elements 
consist are of a definite mass. Atoms, if the word is understood 
in this sense, are realities. The theory of atoms, however, is not 
proved in the sense that atoms are arofxoi ; or single, isolated, 
minute bodies of a peculiar individuality — separate, indivisible, and 
eternal entities. Whether they are concrete things or certain forms 
of motion in a continuous substance, whether they are vortices 
or whirls of a certain density and velocity in an ether ocean, or 
whatever else be their character, is not yet known. If we exclude 
from the concept "atoms" all hypothetical views and confine 
their meaning strictly to the formulation of certain experiences, 
we have to deal with facts that are real. Theories are true in so 
far as they comprehend in a formula a certain group of facts, and a 
hypothesis becomes reliable to the extent that it agrees with facts. 
The slightest actual disagreement with facts is sufficient to over- 
throw the most ingenious hypothesis. 
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This leads us to the question, What is meant by true ? What 
is truth ? 

The epitheton "true" has reference to representative states 
Facts and reality, only. A representation is true, if it conforms to, or 
Truth and mind, agrees with, experience ; in other words, if it is an 
interpretation of given facts, is free from contradiction, and nowhere 
collides with any one of the given facts and their consistent interpre- 
tation. There is no sense in speaking of mere feelings as being 
true. We can never meet, in our own experience, with given facts 
that are nothing but meaningless feelings ; for we (as thinking beings) 
are incapable of bringing meaningless feelings into the scope of con- 
sciousness, since in the very act of thinking we comment upon the 
given facts of our feelings. But supposing there are mere given facts, 
mere meaningless feelings void of any representative element, the 
application of the word true to such non-representative feelings 
would be improper. States of consciousness become true or untrue 
only by being representative of objective conditions or things. 
There is no trace of truth in mere feelings, but only in representa- 
tive feelings. Truth and error are the privilege of mind. A repre- 
sentation is true, if all the various experiences concerning a certain 
tiling or state of things agree with the representation ; it is untrue 
if they do not agree. 

We observe that certain classes of facts, in spite of all variety, 
exhibit in one or another respect a sameness, and science attempts 
to express the sameness in exact formulas. These formulas we call 
natural laws. If a natural law covers all cases of a class that have 
come or even that possibly can come within the range of our ex- 
perience, if it agrees with every one of them, we call it a truth. 

"Truth" accordingly is not at all identical with "fact." These 
two words are often used as synomyms, but properly employed they 
are quite distinct. Truth is the agreement of a representation with 
the facts represented. The fall of a stone is a fact ; it is an inferred 
fact deduced from certain sense-impressions. In so far as the in- 
ference is made with necessity as the only proper and simplest ex- 
planation of a certain given fact or sense-impression, it must be 
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considered as a fact or as real. The law of gravitation, however, 
is not a fact, but a truth. 

Facts are real. There is no sense in speaking of facts as being 
true. Representations of facts are true or untrue. Reality is the 
characteristic feature of all facts, but truth is a quality that can re- 
side in mind alone. 

Facts are always single, concrete, and individual. Every fact 
is a hie and nunc. It is in a special place, and it is 

r . . n . 1 r Facts and truth. 

as it is, at a certain time. It is definite and of a 
particular kind. Yet a truth, although representing certain objects 
or their relations, is never a concrete object, nor is it a hie and a 
nunc. It possesses a generality applicable to all instances wherever 
and whenever the objects in their particular relation appear repre- 
sented in that truth. Truth accordingly possesses as it were an 
ubiquity ; it is omnipresent and eternal. 

Truth in one sense is objective ; it represents objects or their 
relations conceived in their objectivity, in their independence of 
the subject. This means that the representation of certain objec- 
tive states will under like conditions agree with the experiences of 
all subjects — i. e., of all feeling beings having the same channels of 
information. 

Truth in another sense is subjective. Truth exists in thinking 
subjects only. Truth affirms that certain subjective representations 
of the objective world can be relied upon, that they are deduced 
from facts and agree with facts. Based upon past experience, they 
can be used as guides for future experience. If there were no sub- 
jective beings, no feeling and comprehending minds, there would 
be no truth. Facts in themselves, whether they are or are not rep- 
resented in the mind of a feeling and thinking subject, are real, yet 
representations alone, supposing they agree with facts, are true. 

* 
* * 

Mind, or the representation of facts in feeling substance, is the 
creation of a new and a spiritual realm above the facts The problem of the 
of material existence. By spiritual we understand origin of mind, 
feelings that are representative ; and we say that it is a new creation 
because it does not exist in the isolated facts of the world. It is formed 
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under special conditions. It rises from certain combinations of 
facts ; being built upon those facts which produce in their co-opera- 
tion the subjective state of feeling. The activity of mind if me- 
thodically disciplined is called science. Science attempts to make 
the mental representations correct : it is the search for truth. The 
object of all the sciences and of philosophy is to systematise 
knowledge, i. e., all the innumerable data of experience, so that we 
can understand and survey the facts of reality in their harmonious 
interconnection. The most important problem of philosophy has 
always been the problem of the origin of mind ; for we are anxious 
to comprehend how it is possible that feeling can spring up in a uni- 
verse of not-feeling objects, and that thinking beings can originate 
in a world of not-thinking elements. 

Dualism assumes that the gulf between the two empires, the 
thinking and feeling on one side and the not-thinking and not-feeling 
on the other side, is insurmountable ; Monism however maintains 
that there is no gulf, for there is no reason for such an assumption. 
Both realms, the feeling and thinking on the one hand, and the un- 
feeling and unthinking on the other hand, are not at all distinct and 
separate provinces. The transition from the one to the other takes 
place by degrees, and there is no boundary line between them. The 
atoms of oxygen which we inhale at present are not engaged in any 
action that is accompanied with feeling, but some of them will be 
very soon active in the generation of our best thought accompanied 
with most intense consciousness. After that they are thrown aside 
in the organism and pass out as waste products in the shape of car- 
bonic acid. 

The spiritual originates from and disappears into the non-spirit- 
ual not otherwise than light originates out of, and 

Telepathy. . . 

dissolves again into, darkness. Light is usually con- 
sidered as the emblem of mind, for light also discloses to our eye 
those objects which are so far away that we can never expect to 
touch them with our hands. So mind, the representation of the ob- 
jective world in feeling substance, unveils the riddles of the universe 
and shows the secret connections of most distant things and events. 
Spiritualists discuss with great enthusiasm the problem of telep- 
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athy. Telepathy means "far-feeling." Mental activity exhibits 
in all its elements instances of telepathy in the literal sense of the 
word. We do not- feel our sense-organs ; but in and through our 
sense-organs objects outside of us are felt. In and through our 
eyes most distant stars are seen. If telepathy has no other but its 
natural and proper meaning we must confess that the whole activity 
of the mind rests upon telepathy. 

However, we cannot recognise telepathy in the sense in which 
the word is often employed by spiritualists. With many it denotes 
a process of such far-feeling as is not caused in the natural way and 
as stands in contradiction to the mechanical interconnection of 
causes and effects in the universe. It is supposed to supersede the 
order of nature. We recognise telepathy fully in the sense that 
feelings represent distant events and that mind can thus penetrate 
into the remotest regions of time and space, but not in any other 
sense that stands in contradiction with the universal order of me- 
chanical causation. 

What is the soul but a telepathic machine ! It is an organised 
totality of representations in feeling substance employed for the 
purpose of reacting appropriately upon the stimuli of external things. 
Man is a part of the cosmos, he consists of a certain group of facts, 
belonging to and being in intimate connection with the whole uni- 
verse. Man's mind is the cosmos represented in this special group 
of facts. A correct representation of the cosmos includes a proper 
adaptation. Accordingly the human soul is a microcosm and its 
function is the endeavoring to conform to the macrocosm. 

Light is a most wonderful phenomenon ; and yet we know that 
the objective process taking place in luminous bodies 
and thence transmitted through ether vibrations to 
our eye where it causes the sensation of light, is a mode of motion 
that can be produced mechanically by changing simple or mechan- 
ical motion (i. e., change of place) through friction into molecular 
motion. As light originates out of darkness, being a special mode 
of motion, so feeling originates out of the not-feeling. The not- 
feeling accordingly contains the conditions of feeling in a similar 
way as potential energy contains the potentiality of kinetic energy, 
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or as molar motion contains potentially the molecular motion of 
heat, light, and electricity. 

Mind sheds light upon the interconnection of all things and 
gives meaning to the world. If the world consisted of purely ob- 
jective facts only, it would remain a meaningless play of forces. 
Mind and the whole realm of spiritual existence rises from most in- 
significant beginnings ; yet is it so grand and divine because it rep- 
resents the world in its wonderful harmony and cosmic order. 

The function of spiritual activity appears to us as transient ; 
continuity in the t> ut mind is not as transient as it seems. The con- 
transient, tinuous light of a flame depends in every instance 
upon the conditions of the moment. But the continuity of mind 
shows a preservation of mind-forms, the corresponding spiritual 
activity of which is called memory. Memory or the mind-form of 
former states is the most important factor in the determination of 
the representative value of present states of mind. The continuity 
thus effected makes it possible for mind to represent not only things 
and processes distant in space, but also those distant in time. 

The continuation of form in feeling substance, not merely in 
the life of single individuals, but also in the life of the race, pro- 
duces the growth, the development, and evolution of mind. Thus 
facts can be represented in their connections, and the necessity of 
their connection can be understood. To use Spinoza's phrase : The 
world can be viewed sub specie ceternitatis. 

The fulfilment of mind is truth, or a correct representation of 

facts, not as they are now and here, but as, accord- 
Mind and Eternity. . ... i • i . • r 

ing to conditions which constitute a given state of 
things, they must be here and everywhere. Mind expands in the 
measure that it contains and reflects the eternity of truth. 

The activity of mind is in one respect as transient a process as 
is the phenomenon of light. Yet in other respects mind is able to 
grasp eternity within the narrow span of the moment. 

Paul Carus. 



